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00:07 
CD: So, you engineered this train and took it out of the- 


CS: Took it away from the base because all the big wheels were there, and he 
was afraid that if we got a bomb there, the whole base would go with all the 
explosives we had in the shop. So I took it over to the magazine island and took 
it up, and then I parked it up there. But then I walked back to the shop. I got 
back to the shop and the chief of the shop says, 'I'm gonna recommend you for a 
medal. That was great.' Well, that's wartime. We forgot all those things. But 
then after that, I just started working on torpedoes, spent the rest of the day, in 
fact it was 3 in the afternoon- 


CD: Hold on, there's a motorcycle outside that's really revving. 
Pause for sound 


01:07 
CD: If we could start back up with, you're walking back to the sub base after you 
take the train out- 


CS: I walked back to the sub base and left the high explosives over on the island, 
walked back, and then the chief says, chief of the shop, Chief Gallagher, come by 
and says, 'that was really great. I'm gonna recommend you for a medal.' But 
that's, like I say, that was wartime, and things have been forgotten. But after 
that I just started working on the torpedoes, getting them ready to load the 
submarines. We were very fortunate, we didn't get a hit at the sub base. 


01:45 
CD: Were you able to see Battleship Row and the damage over there? 


CS: Oh yes. 
CD: Could you describe what you saw? 


CS: Huge fires. We had one sailor swim over to the sub base, and we pulled him 
out of the water, but he was in good shape. But all the, my brother was on the 
Nevada, and it took me till Tuesday to go out to find out if he was still alive, and 
he was, he was fine. A lot of them were killed on there, but he made it through. 
But other than that- 


CD: What was your evening like? What did you do? Everybody was on high 
alert. 


CS: You know, I don't recall just exactly what we did on that evening, but you 
know what, it's really strange, right after the attack and after the last of the 
bombers pulled away, he says, 'everybody in the high tension, go up to the 
exchange and get a pack of cigarettes.' So they gave everybody a pack of 
cigarettes. They don't do that these days. 


02:52 
CD: Guess they consider that hazardous duty today. What's your clearest 
memory of that day? What's the one thing that really stands out in your mind? 


CS: Well actually, getting that train out of there. I wasn't really scared, yet I just 
went ahead and did it. But after that we, if I remember right, in the evening 
there was a PT boat that came in the harbor, and it sounded like an airplane, I 
don't know if, they're really loud. All the guns in the harbor cut loose, started 
firing up in the air and there was nothing in the air. But I can remember that 
part, that was something else. 


03:47 
CD: In the days after the attack, what did you do? 


CS: Well, we had, we wasn't allowed to go on liberty for a few days, and we 
worked, I worked on the torpedoes, get them ready for shot, stand watches, 
cause they set up 20mm mounts all over the place and you had to stand watch. 
Did a lot of watches. I did a lot of work on getting ready for torpedoes cause I 
was rated torpedoeman and I had to do my duty. 


CD: Did you witness the salvage and rebuild efforts at Pearl, when they were 
trying to repair the fleet? 


CS: Not too much over there, because we were over at the sub base which was, 
and we were not hit, which, I think you know now that their 3"¢ attack was 
supposed to be against the sub base and the oil farms. The oil farms were right 
there by the sub base, and luckily they never hit there. 


04:57 
CD: Were you aware that the Japanese and the US were having strained 
relations, at all? 


CS: No, I did not, I didn't have any idea, even though the Admiral's office was 
right above the torpedo - the same building as the torpedo shop, I mean we had 
no inkling what was going on. 


CD: What was your...have you been back to the Arizona Memorial? 


CS: A couple times, yes. 


CD: When you stand on the memorial out there over that ship at rest, what goes 
through your mind? 


CS: It's kind of a teary eyed place to go. You think of all those people in there, 
but I'm just fortunate that they didn't get us, my brother and I. And of course I 
had my girlfriend over in Honolulu and I wanted to get over there but I think it 
was about a week or 10 days before I could get over there. 


06:09 
CD: How'd your parents finally find out that you were okay? 


CS: My parents were deceased. 


CD: Oh, that's right. I'm so sorry. How did your future wife find out you were 
finally okay? 


CS: Her neighbor was a chief from the shop, and they found out. But I did go 
back to the high school reunion, which was rather strange because what 
happened at the reunion back in Iowa. I went back there, my wife and I went 
back for this 50“ reunion, and it was in a Catholic high school, and the Catholic 
priest was at the end of the chow line where we went up to eat, and as you got 
up there you said your name. I says, 'Clayton Schenkelberg.' He jumped back 
and says, 'you died in Pearl Harbor.’ I says, 'I don't think so.' But that was, the 
word got back there that we were killed. But, strange how things happen. 


07:13 
CD: Were you worried about your brother that day? 


CS: Yes, cause I wanted to see if he was still alive, and of course you weren't 
allowed to move out. But I had an occasion to go out with a boat to find out 
where the Nevada went, found out it went aground over by Hospital Point. So 
we got it from the boat, well they were going out to set up some ammunition 
guns for the battleships, and that's how I got to go out. I says, 'I'm going along 
because I'm finding my brother.' 


CD: Could you describe your feelings when you finally found him? 


CS: Oh, it was great. Course, then with all the damage they did to the Nevada, 
they come over, they put the crew in Block Arena, which is a big basketball court 
there right by the main gate, and that's where they slept, up on the benches up 
there. So he come over, and I says, 'what do you need?’ He says, 'I just need a 
piece of mosquito netting. That's all.' Because the mosquitos was eating them 
up at night. So he got the mosquito, that's all he wanted, just the mosquito 
netting. I tried to help out, that was it. 


08:35 


CD: If you had a chance to talk to those pilots from Japan who flew that day, if 
you had a chance to talk to them today, what would you say to them? 


CS: Why? Why attack? I mean, of course we were keeping them from getting 
their oil and steel and so forth, but I think they learned a lesson too. We could 
actually see the pilots, that's how low they were, with the bandana on their head, 
when they come in that low. 


CD: When did you immediately know it was the Japanese? 


CS: As soon as we saw the plane. Just, within seconds, we saw, as soon as we 
saw the bomb go off, and then we saw the plane come right over our, right over 
out heads, we could have hit it with a potato. I mean, they were low. And you 
could see the rising sun, that wasn't what we called it, but that's what it is, 
insignias on the wings. 


09:48 

CD: There are a lot of people who go out to the memorial, the Arizona Memorial, 
every year to pay respects and to gain something from that experience. As 
someone who lived through it and saw it, what would you want those people to 
take away in visiting that place? 


CS: Keep America alert. That's about the main thing you can take away from 
anything 


CD: How had, has being a survivor of Pearl Harbor changed you personally in 
any way? 


CS: I don't think so. I don't. For years and years and years I never talked about 
it. Just, I think it wasn't till about the 50™ anniversary when they decided to go 
back out, and we marched down the Kalakau Ave. I think that's when it finally 
sunk in, really. But we never talked about it at home. We have 7 children and 
they didn't even know what I did, that's how much we talked about it. 


11:09 
CD: Did you ever get that medal that that chief said he would nominate you for? 


CS: No, the only one I got was this one that everybody got, the Pearl Harbor 
survivors one. 


CD: Did you lose any buddies or friends in that attack that day? 


CS: No. No, because they were all, I was at the sub base, and they were right 
on the other side. So that was really great. 


11:48 
CD: Is there anything that I haven't asked you that you think is important about 
your day their, your experience there? 


CS: Not really. It's so wonderful to see when you're out there, everybody 
immediately knew what to do. They went for guns, they prepared themselves. 


CD: Did you have a proud moment that day? 

CS: A problem? 

CD: A proud moment? 

CS: Well, I was glad I did what I did. And then when I got to thinking about it, I 
said, 'now how foolish can you get?’ Go out during the bombing, leave your 
confines of a big brick building, and go out in the open air. Later on I thought 


about it, but everybody else told me, 'you're crazy.' 


13:03 
CD: Were you angry that day? 


CS: No, not really. I just went on to do my business, that was it. 

CD: Clayton, we appreciate your time today, sharing this story. 

END OF INTERVIEW 

BROLL 

SWITCH TO ALITHEA SCHENKELBERG 

18:19 

CD: Could you please introduce yourself and tell us where you're from 


originally? 


AS: I was Alithea Coytel, and I was born and raised in Honolulu, and was in high 
school when December 7" came. 


CD: Could you tell me what it was like growing up in Honolulu at that time? 
Pause for battery 


19:04 
CD: Could you introduce yourself again and tell us where you come from? 


AS: I'm Alithea Sheck- ahh, wait a minute. Do you want me to say Alithea Coytle 
Schenkelberg or just Alithea Schenkelberg? 


CD: Schenkelberg is fine, whatever you go by. 


AS: Okay. My name is Alithea Schenkelberg. I was born and raised on the 
island of Oahu, and I was in high school when December 7“ came. 


CD: What was growing up on Oahu like? Could you just describe the life you 
lived? 


AS: It was wonderful. We were in high school, just do what all high school kids 
do, and go to the ball games and we didn't have a car, we took the bus. The bus 
came up the valley and we'd go down the street and pick it up to go to school, to 
go to high school, and whatever. We'd go to the movies with my sister, I have a 
twin sister, and my sister Dagmar who was 2 years older than us. I came from a 
family of 8 girls and 4 boys. But my sisters, the older sisters were married and 
away from the house by that time, and my brothers. And like I say, we were in 
high school. 


20:43 
CD: Could you tell me the story of that day, December 7th, what you saw, what 
happened? 


AS: We had just come home from Church. We walked most everywhere, my twin 
sister and I and our cousin, and we walked down Kalihe street and came home. 
And about the time we came home, this horrible noise came up, and we couldn't 
figure out what it was. And so my father and my uncle that lived across the 
street, we went up with them up to the hill. We lived on the bottom of the hill 
here and there was the hill. And so we climbed up there, and we watched this 
explosions, and then all of a sudden up the valley came whatever it was, they say 
it was friendly fire, and came up the valley, went swishing up the valley. And my 
father and my uncle said let's get the kids down below in the house and let's find 
out what this is all about. And the explosion killed a family that we knew, 
parishioners, and we didn't know that at that time, but that's what happened. 
And so then my father and uncle made us stay at home, and the radio came on, 
and we had a famous broadcaster named Webley Edwards, and he came up and 
he said, 'this is an attack. We have been attacked.' And that's all I remember. I 
get goose-pimples thinking about it. And so, of course, all the families all got 
together in their homes and stayed there and put the radio on to listen to what 
was happening. And that's when they told us to stay put, don't move. My father 
was a block warden, and till this day I'll never understand that. They had block 
wardens in different parts of the city, and we wondered why they did that. Did 
they know something was gonna happen? You know, it was, to this day I wonder 
why they did that. That they knew that war was gonna come. It was in Europe, 
but it didn't have anything to do with the United States. 


24:42 
CD: How did...there were a lot of rumors that started around the island. Did you 
hear any of those that evening? 


AS: Well the rumor was that the Japanese could come in that night, and literally 
come in in ships, because the fleet was in chaos. But the Army, Fort Shafter was 
not far from us, and Fort Kamehameha was in town, and the big Army base, what 
was that honey? Scoffield Barracks, they had began to, you know, realize that 
this was happening, and they were ready to do whatever it took. And of course, 


you were told not to go out, not to leave your house, and especially at night. But 
they didn't really at that time, the days we were told to stay put and don't move, 
because they did not know what was really happening. 


25:32 
CD: Can you describe the scene you saw over Pearl Harbor before you went 
back to the house? 


AS: Yes. A lot of black smoke, you know, explosions is all I can tell you, you 
know, just explosions. And then, of course, came that missile or whatever it was 
from, they say it was one of our people getting carried away, frightened and 
everything, and went in the wrong direction, and it came up our valley, and killed 
that family. That always has remained with me. 


Pause for sound 


27:00 
CD: Could you talk about that shell again, that friendly fire incident, coming up 
the valley? 


AS: We were, as I told you, we lived in the valley but up from us was a hill, and 
so we had climbed the hill to watch what was going on. We knew the fleet was in 
town, so they thought they were practicing so to speak, and when that came up 
the valley, well then that's when my father and my uncle said, ‘let's get the kids 
down in the house and stay there until we find out what's going on.' And then 
Webley Edwards came, we turned the radio on, and of course at that time it was 
just radio, and Webley Edwards came on and told us we were being attacked. 
And of course that was scary because there were a lot of Japanese families that 
lived in our valley. There was a stream going down the middle, but it didn't 
affect either side. On that side was all Japanese families, and on this side was all 
Caucasian and Hawaiian families. And of course, we were frightened. We 
thought that if they remained loyal to Japan, after we found out we were being 
attacked by the Japanese, we were frightened. That night, no one slept. Every 
house that was on our side, my cousins and everything, we all stayed in the living 
room, together, we were so frightened. And I think we were like that for 
probably a good week or so. We didn't go to school. 


29:22 
CD: How did life on your island change after the attacks? 


AS: There were a lot of service-people, that they brought in, Army, a lot of Army 
people. After it kind of settled down, then we went back to school, but we were 
all issued gas masks. Have you seen a gas mask? Okay, wherever we went, you 
had to have it over your shoulder. To school, or to church, anywhere, because I 
guess they didn't know what was going to happen, so that was to protect the 
population, it was to keep everybody - And we had, let's see, am I getting ahead 
of myself. I was married at that time, and we had a baby, and they gave us a gas 
mask which was like a big pillow slip, and it had a little picture so the baby could 


look through. Then you rolled up the bottom of it, and you pumped, you pumped 
air so that the baby would have air. That was frightening. 
END OF TAPE 


